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speaking with enthusiasm of the Vicar of Wakefield,
and, if my memory be correct, contrasting it with
Paul et Virginie, much to the advantage of the British
author. The Vicar, she held, represented the most
wholesome vein in the "sentimentalism of the period.
I dislike attempts to class literary masterpieces " in
order of merit," and I need not here ask what are the
qualities to which Goldsmith's inimitable work owes
its lasting charm. I think in any case that there is
something characteristic in George Eliot's admiration
of a book in which the pathos is made effective by a
combination of the" tenderest feeling with the most
exquisite literary tact; and in which we can indulge
" great dispositions to cry " without the sense that the
crying would have an absurd side. The vicar, how-
ever, differs from George Eliot's clergy in this respect
(as in many others) that he lives in an idyllic world.
Wakefield has, I believe, been identified with some
actual locality; but I fancy that it is really in some
Arcadia, not to be approached by any boat or railway ;
and Shepperton, on the contrary, is clearly Chilvers-
Coton in Warwickshire, and the inhabitants were but
modifications of real people. Miss Mitford's Village,
which made her reputation in the year of George
Eliot's birth, is a description of Three Mile Cross in
Berkshire; and Mrs. Gaskell'sCranford, which was
contributed in 1851 to Dickens's Household Words,
describes the little town of Knutsford. Both of them
are very charming in widely different ways; and in
them, as, of course, in Miss Austen, George Eliot had
precedents for her choice of a subject. What is
characteristic is the tone of feeling and the power of
the execution. Dickens's appreciation is the morely drawn withdancing, horse-
